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There ought to be a good, vigorous peace association 
here; there is plenty of work to be done. 

Wishing you God-speed in your useful work, 

Sincerely yours, 

San Francisco, Nov. 14. James McGrath. 



The Moral Hero. 



BY GEORGE SHEPARD BURLEIGH. 

To face the world's malignity and scorn, 
For love of truth, demands a stouter heart 
Than theirs who ply Bellona's deadly art, 

Though wringing victory from a hope forlorn. 

The moral hero of the soul is born, 
And lofty aims his silent power impart; 
Fame lures him not, nor prizes of the mart; 

But love and faith his spotless shield adorn. 

Reward comes later, when his frame is dust, 

And men made holy by his life and thought 
Live, as he lived, a life of dauntless trust, 

Crowning his work with fame he had not sought. 
Well may we deem the soul that made him great 
Shall wear its earthly stars in its sublimer state. 
Providence, B. I. 



The Moral Damage of War to the 
Patriot.* 

BY EEV. WALTER WALSH, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 

War, as the instrument of empire, accompanies aggres- 
sion abroad with persecution at home, and sets in motion 
a multitude of influences to terrorize and silence those 
who desire to see their country greatly good ; who resist 
domestic wrong for the sake of foreign right. John 
Stuart Mill thought that even when the world was unani- 
mous and right, dissentients might still have something 
to say by which truth would be gainer; but the war 
system demands that dissent be crushed and free speech 
suppressed; promulgates the decree that every citizen 
must support the government, right or wrong ; and sanc- 
tions the penalties of popular fury and organized in- 
justice against those who refuse to sacrifice their convic- 
tions to expediency. 

War demoralizes the patriot by teaching him to rely 
on passion rather than justice, force rather than reason ; 
and by encouraging him to put interest above honor, 
glory above righteousness, and territorial aggrandizement 
above human fraternity. It creates a shouting provoca- 
tiveness, — the frothy patriotism of Shimei who curses 
loud and long; the nagging patriotism of Gashmu who 
plots and dogmatizes, — as distinguished from a silent 
devotion, — the strong patriotism of Saul, who holds his 
peace; the purposeful patriotism of Neheniiah, who 
goes quietly about to build the wall. 

War is responsible for the pirate patriot whose fool 
eyes are in the ends of the earth, who neglects his own 
garden in order to annex the vineyard of his neighbor, 
who is so dissatisfied with his own land that he is ever 
on the watch to thieve another's, and who reaches the 
acme of wrong by persecuting the kinsman who loves 

*From Mr. Walter Walsh's "The Moral Damage of War," just pub- 
lished at 3 shillings 6 pence net, by Brimley Johnson, London. 



his land so well that he is content to abide peaceably 
within its borders. It is the pirate patriot who preaches 
the absolute duty of seeking the interest of one's country 
even at the expense of others, and the imperative neces- 
sity of discarding the principles of justice and mag- 
nanimity, and who thereby brings a fair word into such 
disrepute that it has to be expunged from the vocabu- 
lary of good men. 

No sooner has patriotism become dishonor than every 
good man is absolved from allegiance, by virtue of his 
fealty to the higher standard of humanity erected by 
Him who taught the duty of loving neighbors equally 
with self, and enemies equally with neighbors, and who 
permitted payment of Caesar's taxes, but demanded that 
conscience, intelligence, faith, truth, and such higher 
things be rendered to God. Fighting patriotism, how- 
ever, demands God's portion as well as Caesar's, promul- 
gates the immoral and anti-human doctrine that it is 
traitorous to express difference of opinion from a bellig- 
erent government, and sets itself up as a fetich to be 
worshipped by men of low intellectual development, or 
a hypocrisy to be cunningly assumed by men of low 
morale for the sake of gain. It demands that when war 
still looms through the mists of diplomacy no word of 
dissent shall be spoken lest it should hinder a favorable 
settlement, nor after war has broken out lest it should 
encourage the enemy, nor till all is over and it is too late 
to save the victim ; and it resents with inconceivable 
ferocity any utterance of sentiments which might impair 
the prestige of its murderous designs. 

At such times freedom of opinion and of speech 
come to an end or have to be asserted in the teeth of 
" clenched antagonisms." Public halls cannot be hired 
for the deliverance of opinions contrary to the war 
policy, or only after extravagant guarantees against the 
damage that may be inflicted by infuriated patriots ; and 
the doors have to be manned and fortified by those who 
desire merely to show reason for dissenting from the 
policy of the day. Friends of peace who are not pre- 
pared to fight literally for their liberties are driven to 
meet in private houses and secret conventicles, like 
Christians under the Empire. Assaults on private per- 
sons and houses keep pace with attacks on public meet- 
ings. Nor do the authorities extend protection to such 
citizens, but only a formal and ineffective show of pro- 
tecting the person, whilst ostentatiously refraining from 
preserving those liberties which are dearer than life. 
Murderous onslaughts on peaceable people and gather- 
ings are palliated by the press, winked at by the police, 
waved aside in Parliament. Intoxicated ruffians, who 
drink themselves drunk with beer, shout themselves 
hoarse with war songs, and furiously assault peaceful 
citizens, wake up in various police cells, to be carried be- 
fore patriotic magistrates, patted benignly on the back, 
and dismissed with encomiums cunningly worded to 
sound like cautions. 

Thus does war advance us along the path of slavery 
— slavery for the sake of empire. " My country right or 
wrong " is only an enlarged version of the maxim, " My 
business right or wrong," which would damn a pedler, 
and cannot glorify a patriot. That a citizen, because a 
certain land has borne and nourished him, is on that ac- 
count bound to endorse all its quarrels, is as immoral as 
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to say that he must stand by and see murder, if the mur- 
derer happens to be his father, or theft, if the thief 
chances to be his mother, — is, in short, a doctrine of 
scoundrels, not of citizens ; of pirates, not of patriots ; 
of anti-social bandits, not brothers of the equal races. 
Patriotism is a bait flung out by rogues to catch fools. 
It is time to restrict terms or define things. Here is 
a politician who picks a quarrel in order to steal a 
neighboring country, a preacher who brings the lofty 
sanctions of religion to foment hate and justify murder, 
an editor who stands by his government, "right or 
wrong," a crowd which smashes windows and breaks up 
public meetings, for all of whom the adjective "patri- 
otic " is reserved, whilst the epithet " traitor " is applied 
to that politician who stands for international justice, 
that preacher who enunciates the loftier laws of the 
kingdom of heaven, that pressman who seeks to guide 
public opinion along the lines of truth and equity, that 
citizen who refuses to join the saturnalia of flag-waving 
and ditty shouting. How is this? Why should a man 
who prevents his children revolting against the laws of 
chemistry and blowing up the domicile be compelled to 
rejoice when his country revolts against the equally 
immutable laws of justice ? Why should it be treason- 
able to oppose a policy of national suicide, and loyal only 
to sit silent, or to actively assist, whilst madmen tie a 
rope round our common mothers neck to drag her into 
the eternal abyss? This is not patriotism, it is madness; 
or can escape being esteemed madness only by submit- 
ting to be called downright villainy. It is national 
felony, a curse and scourge to whatever people adopts 
it, an instigator of the foulest crimes, and an apologist 
for the greatest tyrannies. It was patriotism of this 
type that poisoned Socrates, crucified Jesus, and sent 
thousands of Christians to the lions under the Caesars. 

It is political atheism. 

■ « ♦ » i 

Histories With Less War in Them. 

BY GEORGE W. HOSS. 

It is a sad fact that all history has been so largely a 
history of war. Ancient history can be excused for this, 
because there was little else to present save the corrup- 
tions of courts and the rivalries, jealousies and tyrannies 
of kings, whose legitimate fruits were war. 

In early ages the chief business of man was murder- 
ing his fellow-man. The highest glory came to him who 
could slay the largest number. Hence history felt that 
the recording of these facts was its chief business. Turn 
to your ancient history books and see how little you can 
learn concerning the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, 
or any other people, save their wars. 

But, thanks to the higher Christian civilization of to- 
day, the affairs of men now furnish something else to 
record besides the deeds of war. Especially is this true 
in the case of the Christian nations, and more particularly 
of Christian America. 

This article concerns itself with the histories of the 
United States. In order to make our statements true to 
the facts, we have examined five school histories* of the 
United States, all of them except one published within 
the last thirteen years. In all these war is the larger ele- 
ment. Turning the proposition round, we find that civic 
affairs receive little attention in them, often none at all. 

* Eggleston, Montgomery, Ridpath, Shinn, Thalheimer. 



To be specific, and we trust practical, we bring the matter 
to the test of lines and parts of pages. 

1. Education. The great public school system, the 
hope and glory of our country, is given by one author 
but a scant half page. There is nothing concerning its 
origin, its growth and its blessings save one meager line. 
One fails even to make mention of the system. The 
others do a little better, but not one of them gives the 
subject a place in the index, as they do in the case of 
war. While devoting so little space to this great and 
vital subject, four of the authors have room for " Dorr's 
Rebellion " in Rhode Island, each of them giving to it 
from one-third to one-half a page, with place in the in- 
dex. All give the " Whiskey Rebellion " in Pennsylvania 
each from one-fourth to one-third of a page, with a 
reference in the index. The honored name of Horace 
Mann, the "Father of the Public School System" in 
the United States, does not appear, whilst entire pages 
bristle with the names of unknown warriors. Colleges 
fare a little better, one of the writers giving a page and 
three-quarters to them, but allowing them no place in 
the index. 

2. Railroads. This great system of travel and trans- 
portation, with its million employees and its billions of 
capital, gets less than half a page at the hands of one 
author, with no account of its origin, growth and value 
to the country. Another gives an account of railroad 
strikes, but no history of the roads, their origin, cost 
and utility. Grim humor would say that the roads them- 
selves are peaceful, while strikes are war and therefore 
worthy of mention ! 

3. The Telegraph. This world-renowned inven- 
tion receives one-third of a page from one of the writers, 
and the submarine cable a quarter of a page, while the 
cable gets a third of a page from another. 

4. Finance. Vital as this is to both government and 
people, most of these would-be historians fail to mention 
it. One of them gives a page to greenbacks, debt and 
loans, but nothing touching coinage, standards, kinds of 
money or amount in circulation ; while a majority have 
used a half page or more in describing an Indian out- 
break. The reader will easily judge which is better for 
the American youth and the coming American citizen. 
In four of the books finance has no place. In the fifth 
it occurs under the head of " currency " ! 

5. Financial Crises. These are not mentioned by 
some, and by others they are only slightly discussed as 
to causes, duration, severity, relief, etc. 

6. The Tariff. This great commercial problem of 
centuries in other countries, and of nearly a century in 
this, receives but short and casual treatment in all but 
one of the books. It goes without saying, or ought to, 
that we could well afford to give up twenty of the pages 
devoted to war for a clear presentation of this important 
subject. 

For want of space we will cease our examination of 
the books and devote the rest of this article to a state- 
ment and a suggestion or two. 

The above is given in no spirit of fault-finding, but 
with an earnest desire that changes in school histories 
may be secured. While the facts adduced show up the 
books in an unfavorable light from the peace point of 
view, the authors have some claim upon our charity, from 
the fact that their work is in accord with long usage and 



